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THE VALUE OF THE TRAINING SCHOOL TO THE HOSPITAL 

By ALICE SHEPARD GILMAN, R.N. 
Rochester, New York 

Looking back over the brief but interesting history of the training 
schools of nurses in America, we find that until a very recent date there 
has been a distinct tendency on the part of hospital directors and others 
closely associated with hospital life to lay, perhaps, a trifle too much 
stress upon the value of the hospital to the training school. 

We cannot emphasize too strongly the appreciation of the nursing 
profession for such facilities as the hospital affords and its indebted- 
ness to such institutions for their interest and cooperation in striving 
to maintain such schools for nursing, for here is given the opportunity 
of carrying into practice the theory which might be otherwise acquired. 
It affords such material to the student nurse as is supplied to the medi- 
cal student and graduate physician and is indispensable as a teaching 
field. However, does it not appear that some word might be spoken 
upon the value of the training school to the hospital? There is a 
diversity of standpoints from which to consider this value. 

Financially, the training school has a distinct value. It gives to the 
hospital in exchange for its teaching facilities a service which, if sup- 
plied by graduate nurses, would triple the cost of the nursing. First, 
because the graduate nurse has been specially prepared for her work 
and as a specialist has a right to demand a greater compensation. Sec- 
ond, a hospital staffed with graduate nurses would require a greater 
force because a pupil nurse in training is subject to a definite term of 
service and during that period may work under a greater strain for a 
shorter time, while the graduate expects to earn her livelihood for an 
indefinite term of years and cannot or should not work under the same 
pressure as during the term of training. 

Educationally, the training school is of value to the hospital. When 
nurses are given a course of study recommended by our state boards 
of education they are in a position to care for the patient in a highly 
scientific manner and reduce the morbidity and mortality rate to a 
marked degree. 

Sometimes you will hear the complaint that the training school is 
an expense to the hospital, but do the people who make such com- 
plaints compare the mortality rates in hospitals today with those of 
twenty years ago? This marked decrease will be defended by the argu- 
ment that the medical profession has become more efficient and that 
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public health measures and improved sanitation have brought about this 
change, but who carries out the orders of the medical profession, and 
who has instigated health measures in hospitals? The nurse. And 
every year that she is given greater knowledge and improved facili- 
ties, the morbidity and mortality rates decrease. 

The hospital is not a commercialized institution, its profits lie in 
its cures and in its educational value to the community. As its nursing 
force becomes more efficient, the hospital is producing greater returns 
for the capital invested. 

There is a greater and far reaching value that the training school 
renders the hospital; it forms a link between the hospital and the com- 
munity. Each year thousands of graduates are being sent out into the 
field to give such service as they have been prepared to give to human- 
ity at large. They are following a score of different lines of work: 
private nursing, school nursing, social service, public health work of 
all kinds, institutional positions and various other specialties. Their 
service to the public depends upon their preparation. There is as 
much for the hospital to do for the community in its homes as for the 
patient who knocks at its door and if by a better nursing service among 
those who are too ignorant to maintain a proper standard of living, 
the nurse can improve living conditions and correct such defects as go 
to make undesirable citizens, is she not a valuable asset to the hospital? 

It is necessary for us all to realize the close connection of the train- 
ing school with the hospital, the need for close cooperation and to have 
a foresight into the future to enable each to fulfill the growing demand 
made by society at large. 

We have passed that era in history when one generally proficient 
in a broad sense can cope successfully with the demands of a society 
which calls for specialty, not only in our own profession but in all 
fields, industry, agriculture, business. It is not the all around man 
who is sought out of the multitude but the individual who is espe- 
cially trained in some line or detail of a line. In other words, we are 
becoming most proficient as a nation through our ability to definitely 
plan our campaign of procedure by means of straight lines which 
express simplicity rather than a confused whole to be constructed on 
a general knowledge. 

Specialization is staring us in the face at every turn and there is no 
possibility of escape. We must meet the situation with an open mind 
and in preparing the members of our profession to adequately cope 
with the demands made upon them we must make a tremendous effort 
to introduce into our training schools the facilities which produce such 
reactions as stimulate the student mind to a greater and broader fu- 
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ture. We must strive to instill a desire to progress along the lines of 
their adaptability and it is our duty to develop the resources of each 
individual that she may be of the greatest good to society. 

There are thousands of dollars spent each year in preparing insti- 
tutions for advanced medical study. Hospitals all over this country 
are installing apparatus which is but an experiment, a whim of some 
erratic mind, often to be discarded in a few months. But how many 
are expending large amounts of money upon the education of the nurse? 
How many such institutions view her preparation as that of a specialist, 
a professional member of society? 

Medicine cannot progress unless nursing progresses also. It forms 
the very foundation upon which rests the execution of great discov- 
eries. Scientifically, financially and educationally its value to the hos- 
pital is so great that its future is assured, in spite of opposition, as 
one full of possibilities, second to none. 



California. — The first quarterly report of Mrs. Estelle Edson 
(Hahnemann Hospital, Philadelphia), visiting nurse for the Sacra- 
mento Settlement Association, gives an interesting picture of the work 
as it is planned in one city on the Pacific Coast. In addition to mak- 
ing 700 visits in about 250 homes the following activities were reg- 
istered : 

In September and October weekly talks on hygiene and the care of babies 
were given, and an illustrated tuberculosis lecture to the Japanese women. Some 
of the clinic doctors also gave an illustrated tuberculosis talk at the Y. W. C. A. 
New records were printed, too. Weekly visits were made to the tuberculosis 
building at the County Hospital, and social service work was done for the 
same. A first aid talk was given to the employees of the Lubin Store in Novem- 
ber; in December I gave a talk on hygiene to one of the Mothers' Clubs. Over 
$100 was collected for a patient who is at Arequipa and who will be a cured 
case. Through cooperation with the county agent and relief societies, aid was 
given to needy families. I am working for a night clinic. Our clinic days are 
Wednesdays and Saturdays from ten to twelve in the morning. Two doctors 
are in attendance. After the first of the year, we expect to open a nose and 
throat clinic and do operative work. 



